I4O         EXPLORATION  AND  DEFINITIONS

preferred. There are few more delightful "lyrics" in the lan-
guage than The Jumblies and The Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo.

On a higher plane, verse may be defended as a tradition. A
tradition need not be merely a prejudice or a superstition: there
is an element of strength and joy in the sense of continuity, an
imaginative appeal in the deepening vistas of history. This is
not the sole, nor even the first duty of art 5 but it is an essential
service which art can perform admirably. If we want to pre-
serve a sense of the past, it is not amiss to perform some of the
gestures of the past, even those which would have no strict
justification in the present. Our religion, our politics, are tinged
with antiquarian feeling; this is legitimate, so long as the ritual
of the past deepens and does not stifle the thought of today.
On this basis, even pastiche may at times be an excellent form
of art, for the same reason that there is still, in architecture, a
field for the styles of former ages. One of Robert Bridges'
most perfect poems, Elegy on a Lady Whom Grief for the
Death of Her Betrothed Killed, has the remote and subdued
charm of a seventeenth-century classic. A pastiche is but an
extreme case. It is possible to remain in touch with tradition
without any substantial sacrifice of originality. It is not indif-
ferent, for author or reader, that a poem should have a Spen-
serian overtone, or a note which reminds us of Keats, A
fourteen-line poem would not strike the same chords in us, if
it were not a sonnet, evoking by its very form the distant and
solemn voices of Wordsworth, Milton, Shakespeare and
Petrarch.

The above is a defense of conservative verse writing. We
believe that verse is justified for another and higher reason,
which operates even though the form adopted be revolutionary*
All that it needed is that it should be manifestly wrte, that is
to say that it should adopt a technique deliberately different
from that of prose. The value of the form lies first of all in
the very fact of that difference- For it is a declaration of pur-
pose: "Be prepared! This is poetry!" It commits the author to
a mood; it silences many inhibitions that would assail him if